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CHAPTER VII.
THE DISPERSION OF LATIN-CATHOLIC EDUCATION
(1400A.D.-1700A.D.)
Education in Catholic Europe For discussions of Catholic education in Latin Europe
see not only R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage, Harper Torchbooks, New York,
1964 for the dominant school tradition, but also Philippe Aries, Centuries of Child-
hood, a Social History of Family Life, Knopf, New York, 1962 for the family context
of schooling, especially in France. An older study is H.C. Barnard, The French
Tradition in Education, Cambridge University Press, New York, 1922. Descriptions of
the two most influential Catholic teaching orders that grew out of the Reformation are